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acter peculiar to itself. The copies in the immense collections of the Assyrian 
kings are gathered from various libraries. The so-called Epos, and perhaps Istar's 
Descent to Hades, from Uruk ; the creation legend from Kuta ; the mathematical 
tables from Larsa ; the astronomical tables from Agane\ We possess nothing, 
however, from the libraries of the other important Babylonian cities. The Assyr- 
ian libraries were later and of a more miscellaneous character. The oldest was at 
Assur. This has been almost entirely destroyed. From Asurna§irpal to Sargon II. , 
the one at Kalajj was the object of the royal care. Sennacherib transferred this to 
Nineveh, where it was in later times greatly enriched by Asurbanipal, under 
whom Assyrian literature seemed about to come forth from its long-time obscu- 
rity, and to unfold into an independent life ; but the fall of the empire was at 
hand, and this fruitful promise was unfulfilled. 



OLD TESTAMENT WORD-STUDIES: 8. IDOLS AND IMAGES. 

By Bev. P. A. Nordell, D. D., 

New London, Conn. 



The idolatries practiced by the nations that surrounded Israel proved, as we 
know, an irresistible temptation to the abandonment of the pure and spiritual 
worship of Jehovah. His service was continually invaded and superseded by sen- 
suous and debasing idolatries. The popular tendency to sensuousness exhibited 
itself in the use of images even for Jehovah himself. Such representations were 
distinctly forbidden in the Mosaic law, were utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
Jehovah's worship, and were most earnestly denounced by the prophets as 
equally detestable with the idols set up in honor of strange divinities. In the fol- 
lowing group of words it will be convenient to consider not merely the terms by 
which idolatrous images were characterized, but to some extent also the gods 
whom they represented, and for whom Israel forsook its own religion. 

'aven vanity, iniquity. 

Isaiah (66:3) says, " He that burneth frankincense is as he that blesseth an 
'avSn." Hosea (4:7; 5:8; 10:5) having in mind the golden calf that Jeroboam 
set up at Beth-el, " house of God," 1 Kgs. 12:29, regards the place as no longer 
worthy of this exalted name, and transforms it into Beth-aven, " house of the idol." 
These are the only instances wherein this word, commonly denoting vanity, iniq- 
uity (see Old Testament Student, Dec. 1888, p. 144), designates the idol itself. 
The transition from the thought of abstract evil considered as vanity, emptiness, 
to idols — evil in its most concrete manifestations — was easy and natural, since 
those who trusted in them were deceived and disappointed. 

'eymah horror. 

This word is commonly used in the sense of fear, dread, horror, Gen. 15:12, 
Ex. 15:16, Ps. 55:4(5). But Jeremiah employs it in a single instance, 50:38, of 
idols. Prophesying the destruction of the pride and glory of Babylon, he says, " It 
is a land full of graven images, and they [the inhabitants thereof] are mad upon 
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their horrors, 'eymim." Their unbounded trust in their idols, objects of 
unspeakable horror to a pious Israelite, supported them in an attitude of insane 
arrogance toward Jehovah and his captive people. 

"lil idol, nothingness. 

"lil occurs twenty times and is rendered "idol" by the A. V. in all but 
three places. In two of the latter places we have a clear intimation of the notion 
that led to the use of the word in this connection. Job (13:14) exclaims to his 
friends, " Ye are all forgers of lies, ye are all physicians of no value, ' "lil ." Of 
the false prophets it is said, Jer. 14:14, "they prophesy unto you a lying vision, 
and divination, and a thing of nought, "lil." An idol is therefore conceived of 
as an "lil because it represents only falsehood and nothingness. A striking use 
of the word occurs in Zech. 11:17, " Woe unto the idol shepherd," which is not a 
misprint for "idle," as generally supposed, but refers to a blind and impotent 
image set up for the protection of the people, but who, in contrast with Jehovah, 
failed in all the duties of a shepherd. 

'ephod ephod. 

In the earliest occurrence of this word outside of the legislation of Exodus- 
Numbers, it appears at first sight to denote an image set up for private worship. 
After the defeat of the Midianites, the people proposed to make Gideon king of 
Israel. He requested, instead, that the golden earrings gathered from the spoil 
might be given him, and from these he made an ' e p h 6 d , " and put it in his own 
city, even in Ophrah," Jud. 8:27. Interpreters who regard the Israelitish religion 
as a slow and natural development, instead of an original divine revelation, 
assume that Gideon's 'eph6d was an image of Jehovah, probably a golden calf, 
and that the Jehovah- worship of that early day was at best only a semi-heathenish 
cult. A variety of considerations show that this assumption is unwarranted, (see 
Konig's Belig. Hist, of Israel, pp. 111-115). Most probably the word signifies 
here, as elsewhere, a characteristic priestly garment, such as that which was made 
for Aaron, Exod. 28:6, and which constituted one of the distinctive appurtenances 
of the high priest. Later custom extended the wearing of simple linen ephods to 
common priests, 1 Sam. 18:28 ; 22:18, and even to persons outside of the priestly 
order who might be engaged in solemn religious services, 2 Sam. 6:14. Gideon's 
'eph6d seems to have been a priestly garment of extraordinary richness. He 
sinned in that he invaded the functions of the Aaronic priesthood, and set up a 
worship of Jehovah in his own house, thereby drawing Israel away from the legiti- 
mate sanctuary. That it was really a service rendered to Jehovah is clear from 
Israel's immediate apostasy to Baal after Gideon's death, Jud. 8:33. The associa- 
tion of the 'eph6d with teraphim and graven images, Jud. 17:5; 18:14,17,20; 
Hos. 3:4, indicates that it was a priestly garment that played an important part 
even in the debased Jehovah-worship of the northern kingdom, (Miihlau and 
Volck's Oesen. Lex.). 

"sherah Asherah, grove; 'ashtoreth Ashtoreth. 

The former of these words occurs forty times. The R. V. does not undertake 

to translate it but simply transliterates the Hebrew term into "Asherah," or the 

plural form " Asherim," " Asheroth." The A. V., on the contrary, influenced 

by the LXX. aXooc, and the Vulg., lucus, nemus, renders it in every instance 
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" grove " or " groves." Considerable obscurity still surrounds the meaning. That 
it does not mean " grove," in the sense of a living tree or a number of trees dedi- 
cated to a particular divinity, seems clear from such passages as 2 Kgs. 21:7, 
where among Manasseh's evil doings is mentioned the fact that " he set a graven 
image of the "sherah that he had made in the house " of Jehovah, and 2 Kgs. 
23:6, where it is said that Josiah " brought out the ' a s h e r a h from the house of 

Jehovah, and burned it at the brook Kidron, and stamped it to small powder." 

The word probably denoted the wooden images or symbols of Asherah, or Ashto- 
reth, the leading female divinity of the Phoenicians, corresponding to Ishtar of the 
Babylonians, to Aphrodite of the Greeks and Cyprians, to Artemis or Diana of the 
Ephesians, and to Venus of the Eomans. She was the goddess of love and fruit- 
fulness, and as such may originally have been represented by a fruitful tree. But 
as the living tree could not (according to Dillmann's suggestion, Deut. 16:21) be 
magically produced wherever it chanced to be needed, it followed that make- 
shifts sprang into use. Trees were hewn down, and with their branches were 
removed to the sacred places. In course of time the trees were trimmed into 
more or less artistic pillars, or were carved into statues. At length the name 
"s her ah became the designation of not only the statue of the goddess, but of 
the place where she was worshiped, including the altar and other appurtenances. 
We read accordingly that in the days of Jeroboam and of Ahaz, on every high 
hill and under every green tree, 1 Kgs. 14:23 ; 2 Kgs. 17:10, the people set up these 
abominations to "sherah, 1 Kgs. 15:13. That the term was also, though 
incorrectly, used for the goddess herself appears from such statements as that 
Elijah sent for " the prophets of the Baal — and the prophets of the "she rah," 
1 Kgs. 18:19, and that Manasseh set up a graven image of the '"sherah in the 
temple, 2 Kgs. 21:7. Ash toreth, beside representing the principle of fecundity, 
was also the moon-goddess, a trace of which remains, e. g., in the proper name 
Ashtaroth-karnaim, the horned Ashtaroth, Gen. 14:5, she being worshiped " under 
the image of a horned bull's head," (Delitzsch in loc.). The plural form 'ash- 
tar6th,Jud. 2:13, 1 Sam. 3:4, etc., refers, like "sher6th, Jud. 3:7, to the 
images of the goddess. 

Ba'al Baal; matstsebhah pillar, obelisk. 

As we have just noted, and as we might naturally expect, the term "sherah 
is not unfrequently associated with Ba'al, the chief divinity of the Phoenicians, 
who represented the masculine reproductive principle of nature, and to whose 
worship the Israelites were prone to apostatize. The word meant originally mas- 
ter, Judg. 19:22, or husband, 2 Sam. 11:26, hence lord or ruler, Isa. 16:18. The 
Babylonian origin of the Phoenician cultus is seen in the correspondence of Baal 
with Bel, as of Ashtoreth with Ishtar. The frequent mention of matstse- 
bh6th, pillars, obelisks, with "sher6th, Ex. 34:7; Deut. 7:5; 12:3; 16:21; 
1 Kgs. 14:23 ; 2 Kgs. 17:10 ; 18:4 ; 23:14 ; 2 Chron. 14:3(2); 31:1 ; Mic. 5:14(13), indi- 
cates that Baal and Ashtoreth were commonly worshiped together, the m a t s t s e - 
b h 5 1 h probably being phallic emblems of Baal and the " s h e r 6 1 h of Ashtoreth. 
These words suggest the nature of the rites by which these divinities were served, 
and the depth of the abominations into which the Israelites fell when they aban- 
doned the worship of Jehovah. A further identification of Baal with the sun and 
of Ashtoreth with the moon is suggested in 2 Kgs. 23:4, where it is said that 
Josiah ordered the destruction of all the utensils employed at Jerusalem for the 
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service of " Baal, and for the Asherah, and for all the host of heaven." The plural, 
Baalim, manifestly refers to the numerous statues of Baal that appeared wherever 
his worship extended. 

Ofitalim clods, lumps. 

This is a frequent and scornful designation of idols, especially characteristic 
of Ezekiel, he employing it thirty-nine times out of the fifty-one in which it occurs. 
Its frequent connection with "lilim, denoting the nothingness and worthless- 
ness of idols, and with shiqqutsim, denoting their detestable and abominable 
nature, suggests the loathing with which these idols were regarded. This is seen 
still farther in the meaning of the word itself, clods, dung, from galal, to be 
round, hence galal, excrementum, as of sheep, camels. The interpretation 
"dung-gods," proposed in the margin of the A. V. of Deut. 29:17, Vulg. sordes, is 
supported by Rabbinical authorities, and by the general thought in Ezek. 36:25, 
"And I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean ; from all your 
fllthiness, and from all your idols, gillulim, I will cleanse you." The use of 
such an expression shows the contempt which a worshiper of Jehovah felt for 
idols as unclean and defiling things. 

Hammanim sun-image. 

Josiah, as we are told in 2 Chron. 34:6, " brake down the altars of the Baalim 
that were in his presence, and the sun-images, h&mmanim, that were above 
them he hewed down." From the association of these images with Baal, the sun- 
god, we infer that they were representations of Baal himself. Phoenician inscrip- 
tions moreover speak of BS'Sl hSrnman, lord of the sun, showing that 
Hamman, a poetic name for the sun, Job 30:28 ; Isa. 30:26, was a synonym of Baal. 
The plural, hSmmanim, as in the case of Baalim and Asherim, probably 
denoted carved pillars or other recognized symbols employed in connection with 
Phoenician heliolatry. 

Massekah, nesek molten image. 

The former word, from nasSk, to pour, is used in every instance but one, 
Isa. 30:1, of an idol made by pouring the molten metal into a mould, as when 
Aaron made the golden calf, Ex. 32:3,4. When it is said that he first fashioned 
the gold with a graving tool, the exact process of manufacture becomes somewhat 
uncertain. It appears at any rate that the golden ear-rings must have been fused 
together either into a solid image, or into plates with which to overlay a wooden 
model. 

N & s g k , from n a s a k , which also means to pour out, is generally used of the 
drink-offering which was poured oat as a libation to Jehovah, but in a few 
instances, Isa. 41:29; 48:5; Jer. 10:14; 51:17, is used in the same sense as mas- 
sekah , viz., of an idolatrous image formed by casting in a mould. 

MiphleUeth idol, abominable image. 

The A. V. in 1 Kgs. 15:13 narrates that Asa removed " Maacah his mother 
from being queen, because she had made an idol in a grove ; and Asa destroyed 
her idol." The R. V. reads, " because she had made an abominable image for an 
Asherah ; and Asa cut down her image." The word miphletsetli, translated 
in the former case " idol," and in the latter " abominable image," occurs nowhere 
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else except in the parallel narrative in 2 Chron. 15:16. The LXX. had apparently 
a different Hebrew text in the former place, since it reads, " because she had 
made an assembly in her grove." In the latter place it reads that Asa removed 
his mother " from being priestess to Astarte." The Vulg. has in the one place, 
ne esset princeps Priapi, and that Asa confregit simulacrum turpissimum; and in 
the other, eo quod fecissit in luco simulacrum Priapi. These renderings indicate 
that Maacah's image was a phallus. The word itself is derived from the verb 
palats, which occurs only once, Job 9:10, in the sense of trembling or shaking 
from fear. There is only one other derivative, tiphletseth, and this is used 
but once, Jer. 49:16, meaning terribleness. MiphlgtsSth, then, would denote 
some object of dread or horror, such as a- phallus with its obscene ritual would be 
to the pious mind of Asa. This perhaps accounts for the application of this 
peculiar term to this single object. 

Semel image. 

We meet this word only in Deut. 4:16 ; 2 Chron. 33:7,15 ; Ezek. 8:3,5. It is 
derived from an unused stem, sml, probably related to the Arabic samdla, to 
sketch, delineate, and in 2 Chron. 33:7 seems to denote an idol hewn from stone. 

Pesel graven image. 

Pes el, from pa sal, to hew or cut a rough stone into a desired shape, as 
the two tables for the decalogue, Ex. 34:1 ; Deut. 10:1, or the foundation stones 
for Solomon's temple, 1 Kgs. 5:18(32), may denote an image or statue hewn from 
stone. Micah's pesel was cast of solid silver, Jud. 17:3,4, the roughnesses 
being subsequently cut away by a file or chisel. Images made of solid gold or 
silver being too costly, the word came to denote a piece of timber hewn into the 
form of an idol and overlaid with gold or other metal, Isa. 40:10-15. 

'atsabh figure, idol. 

This term, derived from the verb 'atsabh, to cut out, shape, fashion, is 
applied to idols in the sense of things fashioned or made into figures. As 
' at s e b h denotes a laborer, it is probable that the notion of toil, laborious effort, 
is also to be included in the shaping of the idol. This is suggested in Hosea 13:2, 
"they have made them idols, "tsabhim, according to their own under- 
standing, all of them the work of the craftsman." 

Shiqquts abomination. 

Keligious abhorrence of idols as representations of heathen divinities found 
expression in this word. We read in 1 Kgs. 11:5,7, that Solomon went after Mil- 
corn the shiqquts of the Ammonites , and that he built a high place for Chemosh 
the shiqquts of Moab , and for Molech the s h i q q u t s of the children of Ammon. 
In 2 Kgs. 23:13 it is told that Josiah defiled the mount of corruption that Solomon 
had built for Ashtoreth the shiqquts of the Zidonians. Nahum (3:6) declares 
that Jehovah will cast abominable filth, shiqqiitsim , upon the bloody and cor- 
rupted city of Nineveh. Zechariah (9:7) uses the word in a sense that indicates that 
he means by it meats offered to idols. In all other places it refers to idolatrous 
images. 
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T e raphim teraphim, images. 

A word of exceedingly obscure and consequently disputed origin (see Smith's 
Bib. Diet. "Magic," Vol. II., pp. 1743-4, Del. Genesis 31:19). The teraphim 
seem to have been images in human form and of various sizes, which were not 
worshiped as idols (Laban recognized Jehovah, Gen. 24:49-53), but employed as 
household protectors, dispensers of comfort and good fortune, penates. By appro- 
priating them Rachel hoped to secure for her own family the prosperity of 
Laban's house. They were also employed for the purpose on obtaining oracular 
answers. 



